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yielding law, and that, in general, virtue was rewarded
and vice punished, in accordance with some law
equally imperative. They could not help believing
that the universe, moral as well as material, was
under the guidance of some All-powerful Mind, the
Creator and Ruler of all, whom, expressing their
ignorance rather than their knowledge they named
indifferently Jove, God, or Nature. Their conclusion
was that there was a real and true Law towards
which all human law approached, and good men
everywhere aspired, capable, in part at least, of be-
ing apprehended by our reason, which was a part
of universal Nature, and an emanation of the Divine
Mind, and to this they gave the name of the Law
of Nature.

This conception fell in with the philosophical tenets
of Stoicism, which was the school in which the Roman
jurists were chiefly trained. It furnished a founda-
tion for the jus gentium, a body of law which grew
out of the necessities of justice in dealing with the
relations between citizens of Rome and the people
of her conquered provinces; and it thus found a
place in the Roman Jurisprudence, and has been
carried with it into the judicial literature of the
modern nations of continental Europe which have
adopted that system as the basis of their law. It
was a favourite theme with Cicero in his legal writ-
ings, and he kindles into eloquence whenever he
touches upon it. His nobly phrased panegyrics have
often been quoted.

Nor is this law of nature a stranger to the jurid-
ical writers of England. I might refer to many